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RaBigEs. 


In a country where popular representative govern- 
ment exists it is very difficult to enforce regulations 
which offend the interests or sentiments of the people, 


even when such regulations are necessary for the 


public good and demonstrably logical. A perusal of 
the annual reports of the Board of Agriculture makes 
it quite clear that the Central Authority thoroughly 
understands how to stamp out rabies. The measures 
adopted by many Local Authorities show that they 
also are well aware of what ought to be done. And 
yet rabies is allowed to exist to much about the same 
extent that it did before being scheduled as a contag- 
ious disease. 

The first Rabies Order was passed in 1886. There 


were then 28 infected counties. In 1895 there were’ 


still 28 infected counties. From 1886 the returns of 
dogs attacked in Great Britain rapidly increased till 
in 1889 the figures were 312. Then the returns 
‘decreased yearly till only 88 cases were reported in 
1892. From this date to 1895 a rapid increase 
_ appeared till the returns for the year reached 

If, instead of Great Britain, we take the returns 
for London the same fluctuation is seen. From 1886 
to 1889 a gradual increase till 123 is totalled. Then 
4 decrease till in 1892 only three are returned. From 
this date to 1896 a constant increase occurred, and 
the numbers reached 122. 

The explanation of this fluctuation is simply that 
when nothing is done the disease goes on increasing. 
‘Then comes a season when the people become 
alarmed, the press calls for some action, and lastly 
the authorities put in force a Muzzling Order. Asa 
result the returns begin to decrease, the people get 
careless, the shrieking sisterhood and a few male 
cranks worry the authorities, and the regulations are 
relaxed or abolished. Then again the disease steadily 
increases until popular excitement calls for repressive 

_ +He disease is never stamped out. It is only par- 
tially extinguished, and J left 
naturally spread disease. Every one of the years in 
Which rabies reaches high water mark is the end of a 
Period when regulations were in abeyance. Every 
one of the years in which the disease reaches its low- 
st register is the end of a period when regulations 
were actively enforced. 

7 1892 only 38 rabid dogs were returned for the whole 
of Great’ Britain and only three for London. If com- 
thet seus had been permitted to guide our legislators 

a a the time for a supreme effort to get rid of 

¢ lew remaining infected animals. As a matter of 


perience teaches none of us. Quite recently the 
muzzling order applied in London had reduced the 
rabies returns from 24 in January, 1896, to three in 
December. In January of this year no case was re- 
ported, and the local authority rashly modified the 
regulations. On February 2nd the muzzling order 
was practically abolished, and already four cases of 
rabies in London have been diboover6h. 

Possibly the report of the Committee (a summary 
of which we published) may induce the Central 
Authority to adopt some wide and general regulations. 
It would be absurd to keep in force in all areas free 
from disease a stringent rule suitable for an infected 
district. 

But rules should come into force at once in a district 
where a case of rabies is discovered. Such rule in a 
solitary case might be limited to a small area—say 
a five mile radius. It might be arranged to lapse in 
a month. In districts where a number of cases had 
occurred regulations should be spread over a wider 
area, and should not be relaxed for at least three 


+months after the death of the last case. 


The Board of Agriculture will have little difficulty 
in carrying out such a scheme so long as the govern- 
ment possesses a large parliamentary majority and so 
long as its Chief is a strong man. When a govern- 
ment has a precarious majority and a weak President 
at the Board popular clamour will undo the work of 
suppression, as it has before. 

Good measures, properly enforced, will always con- 
trol rabies in a district, but no measures will rid us of 
the plague until importation of dogs from Ireland 
and from abroad is controlled. A three days deten- 
tion, and a charge of 3s. each at the port of landing, 
would stop a good many from coming. At the end 
of the three days the Customs Authorities might 
register the dog, take the address of owner and com- 
municate at once with the local authority in whose 
district the owner resided. Notice of any change of ad- 
dress might be enforced and a veterinary examination 
by the local authority’s inspector could be arranged 
for once a month for three months. This would 
almost ensure the capture of any imported disease 
before it could spread. The returns from Ireland 
show that rabies is so prevalent as to render importa- 
tion from there quite as dangerous as from the 
Continent. 

It is rare in England to find animals other than 
dogs affected with rabies. It is common in Ireland, 
and the inference is that a far wider prevalence of 
disease exists there than is publicly known. If 
Surrey is permitted to regulate the passage of diseased 
animals over her boundary from Kent, why should not 


t was time chosen to do nothing. This ex- 


England protect herself against a neighbouring 
island ? 
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“occurred at Caersws, Mont., three at Penithon, 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


GASTRODISCUS SONSINOI (COBBOLD). 
By Ver.-Lievut. J. Moore, F.R.¢.v.8., A.V.D. 


Post-mortem examinations of animals of the Indian 
Contingent, at Suakin, during the past year, showed 
the above Trematode Entozoon in the intestines, 
sometimes in large numbers. The worm is pink in 
colour, irregularly discoidal in shape, and varying 
from } to % of an inch indiameter. Reference should 
be made to e 897 Neumann’s Parasites of the 
translated by Dr. Fleming, 
where it is well described. Towards the end of our 
stay at Suakin it was found in all post-mortem ex- 
aminations. The intestines of a mule destroyed for 
Paraplegia contained hundreds, even thousands, in 
the large colon. The case during life showed symp- 
toms of colic for several days, and particularly an 
irregular distention of the abdoman. | a 
supervened, and the animal was destroyed. The 
large colon contained no ingesta, but was contracted 


these Entoza. 


PROLONGED UTERO-GESTATION IN COWS, 
By J. A. Rosinson, M.R.¢.v.s. 


The subject of prolonged utero-gestation in cows, 
which has lately been under discussion in some of 
the agricultural papers, as well as 7'he Record, is one 
of which, about ten years ago, I had rather an exten- 
sive experience. 

In the spring and early summer of 1887, whilst 
practising at Newtown, N. Wales, I had no less than 
eight cases on three separate farms in entirely differ- 
ent parts of the district, and in no way connected 
with each other, and my neighbour at that time, 
Mr. James McGavin, of Montgomery, also en- 
countered several cases during the same season, 
which he reported in 7'he Veterinary Journal of April 
or May, 1888. 

The general feature of my cases was that the cows 
had been pregnant from 11 to 13 months, the calves 
remaining alive and continuing to grow until part- 
urition commenced ; the passages were only partially 
relaxed and the labour pains of a feeble character, 
and much less frequent than normal. The district 
being a very wide one most of the cases had been 
experimented on by local talent before my arrival, 
and I regret to say that I was not successful in say- 
ing the life of a single cow, as after performing 
embryotomy in two cases with fatal results, I came 
to the conclusion that where the cows were in good 
condition they were very much better subjects for a 
butcher than a veterinary surgeon. 

In none of the cases were there any signs of 
decomposition in the calves, and several of them 
were alive on my arrival, when the attempt at 
parturition was commenced. Four of these cases 


Contagious Diseases (Animas) Act of 1886, extend 


Radnorshire, and one on a farm of Messrs. Josard 
and Co., Brewers, Newtown. This last was a small 
half-bred Hereford shorthorn cow, second calf, it had 
been to the bull just fifty-one weeks previously: the calf 
was alive on my arrival, but after two or three hours. 
hard work, despairing of delivery, I had the cow 
killed. The calf was of enormous size, its head 
when cut off could not be passed through the cow’s. 
pelvis. In another case the calf when taken out of 
the cow weighed 144 pounds. 

I have had varied experience of cattle and cattle 
practice but never before or since came across any 
case at all resembling these, and am quite unable to 
account for their appearance in such numbers in that- 
particular season. 


RABIES IN LONDON. 


Anp Measures TakeEN FoR ITs SuppREssion.. 


The earliest legislation in respect of this disease is 
contained in Section 18 of the Metropolis Streets 
Act of 1867, which empowers “the police to take 
possession of any dog found in any street within 


_| the metropolis, and not under the control of any per- 
son, or to require any dog while in the streets and 


not led by some person to be muzzled.” 

In 1885, owing to the prevalence of rabies, the: 
Commissioner of Police made and enforced regula- 
tions requiring the muzzling of dogs, these regula- 
tions were, however, withdrawn in December, 1886,. 
in consequence of the decrease in the number of affec- 
ted dogs. 

In 1887 the Metropolitan Board of Works consult- 
ed the Commissioner of Police with a view to enfor- 
cing similar regulations, but the Commissioner s0 
reduced the stringency of the regulations that they 
were never enforced. Under this Act the police may 
seize stray dogs, which if not claimed by their 
owners, are taken to the Dog’s Home at Battersea, 
and after a certain interval are destroyed ; from 1879 
to 1886 inclusive 1479 dogs were so disposed of. 

The prevalence of rabies in 1887 induced the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to instruct their veter- 
inary inspectors to make post-mortem examinations 
of dogs killed by the police as suspected of rabies, 
and 0 course is still followed, with the following 
result :— 


Number of | Certified as | Deaths from 
Year. Dogs killed Cases of Hydropho- 
rae by Police. Rabies. bia. 
1887 141 27 2 
1888 190 49 3 
1889 330 123 7 
1890 137 32 2 
1891 121 13 Z 
1892 110 3 ? 
1893 127 
1894 129 12 
1895 178 46 
1896 222 122 3 


In 1886 the Privy Council, under the powers of or 


for certain purposes the provisions of the Act 4 
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rabies, and included dogs and other animals; these 
provisions were set out in the Animals Order No, 
$497 (since revoked.) 
In 1889, owing to the enormous increase of rabies 
“and to the public interest shown in matter, the 
London County Council approached the*Privy Coun- 
cil with a view tothe Privy Council issuing an Order 
‘requiring the muzzling of dogs throughouf,the king- 
dom, asserting at the same time that it would be of 
little use for London to have stringent reg¥lations 
unless similar regulations were generally adopted by 
all Lgcal Authorities. 4 
The Board of Agriculture at ‘this juncturescame 
into existence and passed anyOrder requirfhg the 
muzzling of all dogs within the Metropolita#® Police 
area. The London County Council declined to put 
the Order in force, pleading as ‘an excuse that the 
lice were not under their control, and that they 
‘had no body of men to carry out the* necessary 
ceizure of dogs. The Board of Agricultute, there- 
upon appointed a special commissioner to co-operate 
with the police in carrying out the Order, and Lon- 
don was saved from the danger of a rapidly increasing 
disease—a danger recognised by the County Council, 
but neglected for political purposes. The cost of 
this administration was, of course, defrayed by the 
ondon ratepayers. This Order was not 
November, 1892, but it had then reduced the attacks 
‘from 123to8. In Deeember il were 
again driven by public anxiety to consider the pro- 
priety of enforcing regulations requiring the muzzling 
of dogs, and in January, 1896, the Council, though 
still having no control of the police, made,Ahe-follow- 
ing regulations :— 
1—Nodog shalt be allowed to bé in or on any publie 
place unless such dog is muzzled with a strong cage 
Tnuzzle, so constructed as to render it impossible for 
such dog while wearing the same to bite any person or 
~ animal, but so as not to prevent such animal from 
breathing freely or lapping water. 
2—Any dog found in or on any public place without 
being muzzled in the manner prescribed by these regu- 
lations may be seized, and dealt with as follows— 

(a) If the dog is diseased it shall be forthwith 
slaughtered. 

(6) If the dog is suspected it shall be detained and 
kept, or otherwise dealt with as the Council think 
tha. deg in ted it 

e is not ° suspected i 
be detained for three days, ada if then 
claimed bythe owner shall.be slaughtered or dis- 
aie 4 in such manner as the Council deem ex- 

ent. 

_(d) In addition to any penalty the owner may be 
liable to for’a~ breach of these regulations, afl ex- 
penses connected with such detention ma: re- 
covered from the owner of such dog in a of 

Jurisdiction. 

—the foregoing regulations shall not apply— 

0 sheep dogs with a shephe ‘auld in charge 
(6) to dogs being taken to or. from: exhibitions, 
a if such dogs are confined in boxes, crates, or ham- 


pers, 
. (¢) To packs of hounds while being used for sport- 
4—The purposes, 

om Ane expression “public place” in these regulations 


includes any street, highway, the i 
y, thoroughfare, public 
bridge, royal park, public park, garden or pleasure 


un mmon, unenclosed land, or other place to 
the public have for the time being 
The effect of these regulations in regard to rabies 
will be found by the gradual decrease in the number 


of cases during the months of 1896. , 
4 Cases of Rabies Certified. 
J 24 July 11 
February 22 A 2 
March 21 September 1 
Apri) 10 October 4 
ay 11 November 2 
June 11 December 3 


It appears that the London County Council, with 
a view.t@,.assuring persons who had been bitten by 
dogs supposed to be affected with rabies, submitted 
the brains of such dogs to the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege or the Brown Institution for inoculation experi- 
ments, to determine whether or not the animal was 
affected with rabies ; one result of which was that 16 
persons who had been bitten, could be assured that 
the suspected dog was not rabid. ¥ was also par- 
ticularly satisfactory that the other 42/¢ases submit- 
ted for experiment confirmed the diaghosi® of the, 
Inspectors who had made the post-mortem examina- 
tions. 
No case of rabies was reported in London during 
the month of January, 1897, and on February 2nd 
the Council prematurely relaxed the regulations so 


far that the compulsory wearing of a muzzle should 


not apply :—‘‘ To any dog under the control of any 
and wearing @ c¢ 
and address of the owner are le 
Rabies has again been reported in London since 
this hasty action, and it is to be hoped that the 
disease will not now slowly increase. One good re- 
sult of these regulationss shown by the foliowing 
returp,of dogs seized by the police from February 
17th, 1896, toFebruary 2nd, 1897, inclusive :— 


Number of dogs seized by the Police woe 44,743 
Number of dogs claimed at the Dogs Home or 

at Police Statiuns ee 12,157 
Number of dogs destroyed or otherwise dis- 


Seizures of dogs are continued by the police as be- 
fore. .When*all dogs found straying, whether sus- 
pected of disease gr not, are secured, there is less 
danger of the spread of rabies than,if all action 


ceased. Three months more of the muzzle would | 


have been prudent. ‘ 

The summary of recommendations of the Dipart 
mental Committee of the Board of Agriculthre on 
dogs, which has already appeared in our columns, will 
probably lead fhe Board of Agriculture to make a 
determined effort to stamp out rabies by means of a 
general Muzzling Order, and following that a general 
collar and registration of dogs. We hope, too, that 
powers will be taken with a view to regulating and 
controlling the importation of dogs from abroad and 
from po 


= 


Messrs. Boulton & Paul had a very fine show of 
kennels at Cruft’s Dog Show, and received the ‘highést 
award, the*@old Medal. Their stable accessories-and 
various agricultural fittings must be folerably familiarto 
most of our readers, in the midlands,at any rate. +) | 


Jar-upon which the name» 
y inscribed.” 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Serum-Tuerapy or Purpura Ha&MorRHAGICA. 


At the meeting of the Central Society of Veterinary 
Medicine, Paris, on December 10th, 1896, MM. 
Mouilleron and Rossignol, junr., related some in- 
teresting experiments made b them at the General 
Omnibus Company, with Dr. Marmoreck’s Antistrep- 
tococcic Serum in the treatment of Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica. 

Of the 17 horses submitted to this treatment, four 
affected with primary purpura recovered under the in- 
fluence of repeated doses of from 10 to 20 c.c. of 
serum, in four or five days; nine other cases of pur- 
pura which were complicated by strangles, pneumonia 
or sore-throat, recovered more slowly ; and the other 
four succumbed to gangrenous pneumonia. It is as 
well to add that, at intervals, seven other cases were 
treated by the hitherto classical means; six of these 
terminated by death. This treatment appears to be 
beneficial in primary cases of purpura, but when 
the disease is a complication of strangles, pneunomia, 
&c., it seems to have a bad influence on the issue of 
the intercurrent complaint. M. Mouquet, who is in- 
clined to admit this idea, has seen a slight case of 
lobular pneunomia terminate by gangrene during the 
course of the serum treatment ofacase of purpura. M. 
Ligniéres has demonstrated that this serum is ineffi- 
cacious against the microbes of strangles and pneu- 
monia.—Rerue Vétérinaire, Fev., 1897. 


Discovery or THE or Foor Movuts 


DisEasE ? 


C. Starcovici, Veterinary Inspector, Bucharest, has 
been able, after several years of research in the 
Bacteriological Institute of Professor Babés, to isolate 
the microbe of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and has suc- 
cessfully innoculated animals with it. 

The organism, in its aspect and dimensions, is very 
similar to that of human typhoid fever, but it is en- 
dowed with the property of movement, and is found 
to be provided with very large undulatory cilia. It 
can be cultivated in all the media found in the labora- 
tory. In striw, on gelatine, towards the bottom of 
the colonies it takes a brownish appearance. This 
bacillus is coloured by the aid of the stains in general 
use. Fresh cultures are not discoloured by Gram’s 
method. 

When injected under the skin of the guinea-pig, 
rabbit, &c., it kills from twenty-four hours to four 
days. The virulence of this bacillus, no matter in 
what culture, is preserved for at least six months. 

By whatever manner we introduce the bacillus into 
cattle the disease is produced. In recent cultures 
and even in cultures from the blood of affected animals, 
the dimensions of the bacillus are 0-07 mm., but after 
repeated transmissions through the experimental 
animals it becomes smaller and does not measure 
more than 0°03 mm. 

The cultures exposed for fifteen minutes to a tem- 

perature of 118° F. remain pathogenic, whereas at 118° 
they are killed in this time. 

The bacillus is not always found in the saliva and 


blood, liver and spleen.— Annales de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire, Fev., 1897. 


A New Parastre Common to THE Doc anp Man. 


Institute of Tokio, Japan, is said to have found a 
great number of Trematodes in the intestine of a dog,. 
appearing on the mucous membrane as so many 
black points. He regarded them as Tristomes, but 
Railliet expressed the opinion that it might be a 
likely question of badly studied Distomes. Tokishige 
recognised, however, their identity with the Meso- 
gonimus heterophyes (Von Siebold), discovered in 1851,. 
by Bilharz, in the intestine of a dead child at Cairo,. 
and since then several times met with in man, at. 
least in Egypt. 

In consequence of this declaration, Max Braun ex- 
pressed the opinion that this parasite might some day 
be found in Egyptian mammals. Looss has succeeded 
in proving this well-founded conjecture: in mak- 
ing a post mortem examination of a dog, erroneously 
supposed to be rabid, he found in the intestine 50 to 
60 small Trematodes, which he likened to the Meso- 
gonimus heterophyes, though they were, in general, 
slightly smaller than the examples collected from 
man. 

As we see, the list of Trematode parasites common 
to man and dog increases more and more, so that, at 
the present time, we are able to mention the Opistor- 
chis felineus, O. conjunctus and probably O. conus; 
Mesogonimus Westermannii and M. heterophyes. 

Opistorchis conjunctus, O. sinensis and Mesoyonimus 
Westermannii are common to man and the cat.—Fee. 
Méd. Vét. d’Alfort, Fev., 1897. 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE (sopHaGus BY A HarrBaLL. 


M. Rigaud, jun., veterinary surgeon, Tulle, com- 
municated to the Revie Vétérinaire, January, 1897, 8 
case which came under his observation in which an 
obstruction of the esophagus was caused by a calcu- 
lus which had formed from a hairball. It was 
regularly spherical, the size of a hen’s egg, hard, re- 
sistant, lighter than water, and composed of a mass 
of hair coated over with mineral matter. All attempts 
to dislodge the obstacle being unsuccessful the animal 
was slaughtered. Cases of cesophageal obstruction 
by a calculus in ruminants’ are probably com 
mon, but their nature is rarely recognised in conse 
quence of the foreign body being generally pushed 
back again into the rumen. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Discussion. 
On “Some Notes on the Operation of Castratio 
read at the meeting on 4th February, by Vet.-Capt. J. 
Nunn, C.LE., D.S.0., A.V.D. 


Mr. TAYLOR expressed the pleasure with which he _ 
listened to Captain Nunn’s paper. Having had 


vesicles of affected cattle, but it is found in the. 


In 1892, Janson, professor at the Veterinary 
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siderable experience in castration before he came to 
London, perhaps he might be allowed to make a few re- 
marks. The method adopted in the county of Suffolk, 
whence he came, had generally been to open the scrotum 
either with a knife or anironand, having wjthdrawn the 
testicles, to place a clamp round the cord and then take 
af the testicle with a knife and sear the artery with 
the iron. He quite agreed with Captain Nunn that it 
was not absolutely necessary touse the iron on the whole 
of the cord. Captain Nunn had not said anything about 
the after treatment in these cases, but it had generally 
been his practice to visit the patient on the third day 
afterwards, and open the wound and dress it with the 
usual digestive ointment. It was also his practice in the 
country to first thoroughly cleanse the penis, to intro- 
duce a little clarified lard and then, after removing the 
testicles, to open the scrotum with two fingers and pour 
some warm lard into the wound. He had rarely found 
cases of scirrhosed cord if one looked to his case after- 


their pulse and respiration.” I nearly said cme we 
but in those days we did not know anything about the 
temperature, and the use of the thermometer was prac- 


tically unknown. I remember distinctly that the two. 


ponies castrated with clams showed an increased respira- 
tion and an increased pulsation over the other two. I 
do not think there was much difference in their appetite, 
but [I know I came to the conclusion that the clams 
caused more pain and constitutional disturbance than 
the iron. The result is that I have never for years used 
—— but the ligature. Every animal—and I have 
castrated every sort of domestic animal—has been cas- 
trated with the ligature and, with one exception, with- 
out any ill effects. In the case of the exception an 
accident was followed by secondary hemorrhage, an 
accident not due to any fault of mine but to an interfer- 
ing assistant—the owner of the animal. Well, Captain 
Nunn says the ligature sometimes slips. I am inclined 
to think that the more you endeavour to separate your 


wards. The iron must not be too hot, moderate heat | artery from the surrounding tissue, the more chance 
was sufficient. If they had their iron too hot, after re- | there is of the ligature slipping. I don’t te the 


placing the testicles, they would be very clever if, in 
searing the artery, they did not burn it and get a lot of 
hemorrhage subsequently. He generally adopted the 

lan of wrapping the clamp round with tow, which could 
G easily removed and replaced. In the case of rams, if 
one made an opening in the scrotum and removed the 
testicles in the usual way, one was apt, in his opinion, 
to have a large percentage of deaths, because the ram’s 
scrotum was so large, and hence it was necessary, after 
the removal of the testicles, to remove a portion of the 
scrotum itself so as to allow the discharge to escape He 
had seen that where the castrator had failed to remove a 
portion of the scrotum death frequently ensued. In re- 
moving a portion of the scrotum he thought they mini- 
of a fatal result very considerably.— 

use. 

r. Huntine : I have listened to Captain Nunn with 
great pane and have heard from him a fuller descrip- 
tion of two or three methods of castration than I have 
ever heard before. Many of the methods described I 
have merely read of, and have never seen. A man resi- 
lent in London may not be regarded as an authority on 
castration, but I have, in town and before I came here, 
had to castrate animals of nearly every domestic species. 
In the aaa of the different veterinary surgeons to 
whom I was assistant in my early days I saw, I think 
three or four different methods of castration—the actual 
cautery, with clams, and with ligature. Which of these 
was best it was extremely difficult to say, as Captain 
Nunn had remarked. Somehow or other whatever 
method one adopts when young he continues to practice 
in after life, and I faney the success of the operation is 
about as great with one method as with another ; but I 
must say that, as we are becoming more professional we 
might, if all methods are equally successful, adopt those 
which are most a looking. I remember very 
distinctly castration with the “iron”—a method still 
widely adopted. I have nothing to say against the 
Operation itself. For anything I know to the contrary 
It is a very fine antiseptic, but to witness a man with an 
assistant castrating with an iron, the sight strikes one as 
rather an unprofessional proceedin . The assistant had 

to run pothape 50 yards with iron after iron. ‘There was 
generally a brick on which the operator could rub his 
iron, and he held the iron up within an inch or two of 
1s cheek to test its heat. That looked very knowing. I 
don’t know whether it looked very scientific. I am not 
sure whether we are not committing a big outrage by 
viding the scrotum with an iron. I once had a small 
Comparative trial of two methods of castration. There 
“dear foir ponies to castrate. My orders were “A great 
deal is said about using clams and the iron. I believe 
In the iron. Now you castrate these four ponies, two 
with the iron and two with clams, and e notes of 


nerve. Thatis rather too fine an operation. eave the 
fibrous coverings of the vessels as well. I tie my liga- 
ture as tightly as I can, and leave about three-quarters 
of an inch of the vessels below the ligature when I cut 
off the testicle. Now as to the kind of ligature. I have 
never used boiled silk or antiseptic catgut. I use the 
ordinary linen thread doubled and give it a rub with a 
piece of bees’ wax to make the two threads stick closer 
together, and it never slips. With regard to antiseptic 
precautions, I believe the only fear of septic infection 
arises from one’s hands and instruments. I do not believe 
there is much necessity to wash the scrotum with hot 
water and soap and scrubbing brush, nor for the use of 
corrosive sublimate afterwards. I do not believe ordinary 
grit'does any harm at all. Whether filth is or is not in- 
jJurious depends upon the accidental of some 
pathogenetic germs. Dirt itself does not, so far as I can 
see, do harm. If it did Ido not see how any animal in 
this world could possibly recover after an operation. | 
thought Mr. Taylor was going to say more than he did 
about after treatment. believe a good deal of the 
success of castration depends upon the after treatment, 
and that no washing or dressing or anti-septic precau- 
tions exceed in importance the need of exercise. I make 
it a rule that for days after the animal is castrated, it is 
exercised, and the result in my experience is that there 
is hardly any swelling. I may be taxed with my patho- 
logical ignorance, but I am inclined to believe that if you 
get a swelling, that swelling forms the nidus for septic 
infection, and that without. that swelling infection is 
extremely rare. I know I may be told that I am putting 
the cart before the horse, but I do not believe that the 
swelling is altogether due to the presence of injurious 
germs. I do, however, believe, that the swelling yieldsa 
condition favourable to germs, and admitting of their 
doing harm if they are there ; and if you can prevent 
the swelling you will have a greater success than by any 
other after treatment. 

Mr. Samson said he had ho that Captain Nunn 
would have told them something about the standing 
operation, although he did not think he should endanger 
himself by practising that operation now. In Norfolk, a 
county with which he was familiar, the scrotum used to 
be opened with a red hot iron, and then there was an 
application of a digestive ointment—a messy, sticky 
stuff. He had abandoned that kind of treatment long 
ago. He believed that the success of castration lay in 
cleanliness. He did not believe with Mr. Hunting that 
dirt caused no mischief. He felt confident that in cas- 
tration success was largely dependent upon cleanliness 
and thoroughly washing the parts before operating. He 
made an opening at least four inches long, and cut well 
into the testicle. If they cut deep into the testicle with 
the operating knife the testicle slipped out much easier. 


| 
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Then he divided the spermatic cord with a knife and 
placed the lotion in the scrotal opening. He divided the 
vessel with an iron tolerably hot, and seared, and then 
he poured a little carbolised oil down the opening. Then 
he placed the horse in a box for one or two hours and 
afterwards turned it out into the field. They had never 
such success in castrating horses as when they turned 
them out to graze. 

Mr. Hurnpatt tendered his thanks to Captain Nunn 
for treating a well-worn subject in a very interesting 
manner, and affording, certainly himself, an amount of 
information which he hoped he should bear in mind and 
which might prove fruitful. In castration, he (Mr. 
Hurndall) had always adopted the torsion method. If 
they would bear with anything that emanated from an 
homceopathic source, he would give them his experience 
of the treatment he had adopted, and would refer to the 
prevention of suppuration, and not only to the prevention 
of suppuration, butto the allaying of a tendency towhat he 
called “operative fever.” He derived his tirst hint, as tothe 
agent he should use, from a work in his possession which 
gaveanaccountof the methodsadopted byanarmy surgeon 
who was engaged in the Franco-Prussian war. He tested 
the efficacy of the agent by using it in a certain number 
of cases. Then he dropped its use, with the result that 
he found a renewed tendency to suppuration. He ad- 
ministered the agent and found that suppuration 
was again arrested. e agent referred to was tincture 
of arnica. He had invariably used that agent in all opera- 
tions, administering it internally. He had, too, found a 
local agent in the preparation they called calendula. By 
its use he found wounds heal without any suppuration 
or, in his own individual case, without leaving a scar even. 
He did not know that there was any real use in anti- 


septic precautions in the first instance, that was, by wash- 


ing the scrotum with warm water and a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, but, at the same time, having doubts 
in the matter and, as a matter of precaution, desiring to 
be on the safe side, he had generally recourse to such 
treatment. 

Mr. CLARKE avowed having been rather changeable 
in his methods of effecting castration. First he used 
irons, then clamps, then reverted to irons, and finally had 
recourse to Farmer Miles’ ecraseur, which he had em- 
ployed with considerable success. He had also adopted 
the standing method of operating, as being simple and 
expeditious. He found the animals stood remarkably 
stillon the whole By way of after treatment, he rub- 
bed in a little carbolised oil, and then turned the animal 
into a box, or, preferably, into a field, if there was one 
available. 

Mr. Barrett said he had listened with pleasure to 
Captain Nunn’s paper. The subject with which it dealt 
was a worn one but Captain Nunn had rendered it in- 
teresting nevertheless, and he felt he had learnt some- 
thing from his remarks that evening. It behoved the 
veterinary surgeon to adopt any new and improved 
method ofcastration. InCambridgeshire, whence hecame, 
the iron was most frequently used. The scrotum was 
opened with the iron and the artery was seared by means 
of the actual cautery. It seemed to him that this method 
was somewhat primitive, but still the practical results 
seemed to confirm the wisdom of this kind of opera- 
tion. With regard to anesthetics, he held that the 
country —— was not sufficiently paid to admit of 
using chloroform or ether, and most country practitioners 
never thought of doing so. Personally he had performed 
castration while the animal was under chloroform and he 
administering that anesthetic before operating 

e was rather surprised that Captain Nunn had not re- 
ferred to the standing operation. In Cambridgeshire 
and other south eastern counties, persons travelled the 
country offering to castrate colts standing, and the result 
was that local veterinary surgeons, in order to retain their 
clients, were obliged to operate similarly. With regard’ 


to the torsion operation, he thought it was one the 


should adopt. He thought practitioners should give it 


a fair trial before resorting to the ecraseur. As to the 


use of clamps the objection was that the practitioner had 


often to travel many miles in order to remove them, and 
dress the wound afterwards. As to the after treatment 


of castration, he considered it was remarkable that more. 


animals did not suffer from peritonitis. He knew a 
gentleman who had castrated about 150 colts, who never 
saw them subsequently, and who at the time of castra- 
tion oe poured a little lard in the scrotum. And yet 
he only lost one. He did not believe that after treat- 
ment was really requisite. He held that cleanliness was 
required in the conduct of the operation, but unless the 
operator in washing the penis was careful to keep his 
hands clean and to use a strong antiseptic he might do- 
more harm than good. He agreed with Mr. Hunting as 
to the need for exercising an animal after castration. 
The swelling was thereby reduced, the animal had less 
pain. His experience of the ecraseur was that it was not 
a success in castration, and he was rather surprised to: 
hear members advocate the use of that instrument. If 
the instrument was not — clean or was handled ‘by 
an inexperienced person the success of the operation 
might be endangered. Whether torsion was used or the 
hot iron, or ligature, or the ecraseur or clamps, Mr. 
Barrett thought the results would be pretty much the 
same so long as care was exercised that the wounds were: 
clean, the operator’s hands free from pathogenetic germs. 
and soon. One would like to see anesthetics more fre- 
quently applied than was the case. But when a veterin- 
ary surgeon was only paid five shillings for castrating a 
colt, rol administration of anesthetics could hardly be 
ex } 

rofessor MacQqukEEN said, that like preceeding 
speakers, he had derived a considerable amount of infor- 
mation from Captain Nunn’s paper, and he acknowledged 
indebtedness to him for its great value, for the unusual 
facts it contained, and the knowledge it was bound to 
convey to the profession in this country. But he was not 
in agreement with Captain Nunn on many points, nor 
was he in accord with Mr. Hunting and two or three 
other speakers. He had a few questions to ask Captain 
Nunn. He did not gather from his paper what kind of 
restraint he favoured ; whether he preferred to secure 
the horse with ropes or with hobbles. That, he thought, 
was a point of some importance, at least in castrating 
young animals. Then as to the use of anesthetics, he 
did not agree with the administration of anesthetics, for 
castration, because he regarded castration as an extremely 
simple operation of very short duration, and his belief was 
thatanimals subjected toanzsthesiasuffered far morefrom 
the anesthetic than from the actual operation. (Hear, 
hear.) If it were not for the effect of the action of chloro- 
form upon the horse he would at once say that an anzs- 
thetic should be insisted on, but unless he was asked to 
use an anesthetic he never did so for the purpose of 
castration. The sight of a boy running across ay 
with a red hot iron caused Mr Hunting surprise, but the 
removal of a horse’s testicles by an operator surrounded 
by a mass of filth occasioned the same gentleman no 
surprise or wonder. Was not that strange? If there was 
anything in cleanliness at all, anything in antiseptic 
surgery, why not make the horse clean? They knew that 
many old horses were very dirty, and when they were 
being castrated an opportunity was afforded for a prope? 
cleansing of the sheath, the penis and the surrounding 
parts. He held that if a veterinary surgeon neglected to 
cleanse the sheath, penis and scrotum, before he opera 
and any accident befell the horse in consequence of the 
operation, the operator would be contributory to the 
animal's death. e methods of performing castration 
were numerous, as Captuin Nunn had specified. He 
(Professor Macqueen) had no special objection to any ° 


them. He thought they were mostly good. He had 20 
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experience of some of those mentioned, such as crushing, 
but, as he had mage | said, he regarded the operation as 
a very simple one. And yobs gy with former speakers 
that all methods were g if successful. As there 
seemed to be supporters of almost every, method, he 
thought the general impression regarding castration was 
t the different methods were all very popular accord- 
ing to the district or according to the country. With 
respect to castration by actual ener Captain Nunn 
and other speakers seemed to think that method was 
old fashioned. Well, he did not consider that he practised 
what was called “ancient surgery and he Ewewed the 
operation by actual cautery. at was the operation ? 
e operation of castration included the prevention ot 
hemorrhage. That was the main point, and the one 
which caused most anxiety. Well, he considered there 
was no better instrument for closing the blood vessel than 
the actual cautery. Captain Nunn informed them regard- 
ing the use of the ligature, and he was obliged to him for 
the information which he gave, for he thought, of all the 
surgical methods the best method was that of ligature, 
but, unfortunately, one could not always use a method 
that was not known to the public, and when they re- 
membered in practice that castration was very well 
understood by the owners of horses, they would realise 
the difficulty sometimes of introducing a method that was 
novel, perhaps, in a particular place or to a particular 
individual. Hence, a practitioner had to consider the 
feelings and wishes of his client, as well as his own in- 
clinations. Mention had been made of surgical fever. 
He held that there was no possible way of castrating a 
horse without producing some fever. The younger the 
animal the less the fever, but, in the case of aged horses, 
no matter how they were castrated, they would find a 
rise of two or three degrees of temperature. That was 
irrespective of any complication, and he maintained 
was simply due to shock of operation. Mention was 
made of the percentage of deaths. He never heard of 
any operator having killed a horse by the operation. 
That was why he regarded the operation as very simple. 
He asked Captain Nunn whether he ever heard of a horse 
being killed during operation. When a horse died it 
died from contamination of the wound, from peritonitis, 
or other complications which arose some time after the 
-operation had been performed. The country practitioner 
in performing castration had an advantage over the town 
practitioner, inasmuch as his patients were not exposed 
to the same risk of infection that obtained in towns, and 
Professor Macqueen attributed the success with which 
‘country practitioners dealt with their cases, turning them 
out and practically neglecting them without fatal result, 
orwithcomparatively few deaths, not to the method of cas- 
tration but simply to the surroundings. In London, or 
any other town, they would not find the wounds heal 
in any such easy fashion. It was necessary here to 
disinfect, cleanse, and keep the parts clean. That fact 
any one who castrated much in an large city, would 
soon discover. It was this point of closing the wound 
which he deemed perhaps the most important in connec- 
tion with the whole operation. Hence that was his chief 
objection to the operation by ligature. If one could al- 
hay’ be certain that the operation by ligature would be 
ollowed by mages. first intention, then the operation 
would be very much simplified. He asked them to con- 
a what they were dealing with in castrating a horse. 
ey had to divide the cord, no matter by what method, 
Wuether they used one instrument or another. That in- 
lcted wound number one. In order to reach the cord 
Ber, had to open the scrotum—wound number two. 
ee these two there was a large surface which was 
ore or less exposed to infection. If they ligated the 
Pg artery and the artery of the send: as well they 
bet to check hemorrhage and have no complication, 
ae it happened that, owing to unforseen 
nt, for which the operator was entirely unprepared, 


they had a complication round the covering or near the 
end of the cord, and an abscess was the result. In 
practice an abscess should not oft2n occur, if the opera- 
tion were performed in the ordinary way; and if they 
could only guarantee thatthe whole interior of thescrotum 
would heal simultaneously with the scrotal edges and that 
the healing would take we by first intention, then, no 
doubt, castration would be a much more surgical opera- 
tion than it was at the present time. The chief concern 
of many operators was, he believed, to check hemorrhage. 
There were several ways of doing this. He often 
wondered, however, whether a horse would bleed to death 
if the hemorrhage was not stopped atall. This omission 
had been made experimentally and the horse had not 
bled to death. The question was whether horses thus 
treated would not bleed to death rather too often to 
make the practice acceptable. He did not know 
how true it was, but he had been informed that in 
India, sometimes, horses were castrated by simply 
shearing the testicles off, including the scrotal 
covering, and that they did quite well. He knew that 
some of the Indians in the Western States of America 
had a very ready way of castrating their ponies, and he 
certainly thought they did not sy any established 
system of torsion or any other refined method of castra- 
tion. When he was a student he learnt that if secondary 
hemorrhage occurred the case would be a very serious 
one, and that the cord must not be allowed to slip be- 
cause the horse would be sure to bleed to death. Now, 
he maintained there was no special harm, no great 
danger to the horse, as far as he understood, in letting 
the cord go even when it was bleeding. If they had 
once taken away the testicle they would find that the 
cord would not retract very far. He did not believe 
there was any occasion for fear supposing secon 
hemorrhage occurred if the operator was on the spot 
He might take his own time about it. He was strongly 
in favour of one point raised by Mr. Hunting, and that 
was exercise. However castrated he believed that a 
horse should be exercised after the operation two or 
three times every day until the wound healed. He ad- 
mired those friends in the country who could operate 
upon a horse, turn it adrift, and never see it — But 
even from the country one heard occasiona ly that a 
veterinary surgeon’s colt had been ill because the scrotal 
wounds healed too fast and abscesses formed in the 
groin, and so on. All country practitioners were not 
equally successful, and he sometimes thought that a few 
of those accidents or complications like abscess, scirrhous 
cord, etc., might be avoided or rendered still fewer, 
if a little more attention were given to the parts after 
the operation. They trusted sometimes too much to 
what their forefathers did in sending animals out. He 
maintained that veterinary surgeons not too fully occu- 
pied—and according to general complaints many were 
not too fully occupied—not only spoiled their professional 
reputation but lost work by paying too little attention 
to the after treatment of their cases. They should not 
lose sight of the fact that if a professional man wished to 
avoid complications, if he desired to avoid the conse- 
quences or possible consequences of negligence, he should 
certainly continue to supervise the recovery of his 
patients.—(Applause.) 
Mr. Huntine : May ask a question. Professor Mac- 
queen asked if any one knew of a horse that was killed 
by the operation of castration itself. I wish to know if 
anyone has seen or known an operator injured by per- 
forming the standing operation 
Mr. Deven, speaking from his own experience, said 
that it was desirable to turn a horse out at grass before 
it was castrated. In the case of an old horse, one seven 
or eight years old, he liked it to have been turned out at 
grass for two or three weeks before he operated. The 
result was there was less hemorr from the opera- 


tion. As to the administration of chloroform he knew 
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of several gentlemen who had used that anesthetic in 
cases where secondary hemorrhage and death had super- 
vened. With regard to the standing operation so long as 


unprofessional gelders who traversed the country were |. 


ready to adopt this method, the veterinary surgeon, in 
order to preserve his reputation, must not hesitate to act 
similarly. 

Captain HasiaM asked gentlemen what dangers they 
had noticed from the adhesion of the spermatic cord to 
the scrotum. When he was a young man he was always 
told that there was great danger without detachment of 
the spermatic cord from the surrounding structures. His 
belief was that all healing in castration was by granula- 
tion and he did not think it was possible to have granu- 
lation without pus. 

Mr. Wraaa: After thanking Captain Nunn for his 
able paper, said that gentleman commenced by express- 
ing his preference for a scalpel over a castrating knife. 
—(Mr. Hunting: Just the opposite.)—Is that so? Well, 
the Captain preferred a castrating knife to a scalpel. 
Captain Nunn further said he always used very great 
precautions in seeing that his instruments were 
thoroughly disinfected, and he (Mr. Wragg) thought that 
under so careful an operator it did not matter whether 
he used the knife or the scalpel. He had seen veterin- 
ary surgeons use castrating knives for cleaning nails, 
opening abscesses, and all sorts of purposes. During his 
apprenticeship he was taught the method of castrating 
with a hot iron, and the colts were exercised immediate- 
Wy after the operation had been performed. This ante- 

ated Farmer Miles (who suggested exercise) by many 

years. His (Mr. bed ng i master told him he adopted 
the method of exercise because his father had practised 
it before him. The method of castration adopted at 
Bishops Stortford in the early days to which he referred 
was to open the scrotum with a knife and then the cord 
was seared with a hot iron. But during the last thirty 
years, since he had been in London in fact, he had used 
the ecraseur, and this he regarded as the best method of 
castration. He was surprised to hear his old friend Mr. 
Clarke say he practised the standing operation, because 
he thought he was like himself, “fallen into the sere, the 
yellow leaf.” He congratulated him upon his nerve, but 
declined to follow his example. (Laughter.) 

Prof. PENBERTHY said he had enjoyed hearing the paper 
of Captain Nunn who had given them such very expli- 
cit information about the operation of castration in many 

_places. The discussion which had ensued showed that 
there were many ways of removing an animal’s testicles 
and these different ways had been adopted by a large 
number of people. They all seemed to be equally suc- 
cessful. Hence, as Professor Macqueen said, they had 
fairly well disposed of the difficulty of removing testicles. 
The next thing was the stopping of hemorrhage, and on 
this subject opinion was, as it seemed to him, as much 
divided as about the best way of performing castration. 
Some said py | never castrated with an iron even with- 
out getting alot of hemorrhage. Adoption of torsion 
was also followed by hemorrhage. Some castrated with 
the ecraseur and were obliged to throw it away because 
of the hemorrhage that ensued. So far as hemorrhage 
was concerned, he never heard anything so well spoken 
of as the hot iron. From that point of view he believed 
in the hot iron. He preferred the hot iron. It might 
look a little absurd or gymnastic to see a man running 
with a hot iron, but that matters not at all so long as it 
was the best thing. With regard to micro-organisms it 
did not matter to the colt whether it was protected from 
them by exercise, by opening the wound, or by a stream of 
cold water, so long as the organisms had not the oppor- 
tunity of ones. access and remaining sufficiently leas 
to cause mischief. The old practitioners and their 
pee were not to ig laughed we Because a mode of 
operation was ancient it was not, therefore, necessaril 
bad. As to antiseptics, the old men rend verdigels 


ointment. Credit was due to them for this. They left 
the scrotum covered with one of the most powerful anti- 
septics we know of. And he was not at all sure that cas- 
tration was not just as successfully performed in 1797 as 
in 1897, notwithstanding all the modern refinements— 
none of which’ he despised. He thought that if he had 
to castrate in country practice he should still use the hot 
iron. He did not regard it as an outrage to cut a piece 
of cord, a piece of tissue, all of whose nerves were com- 
pressed. Tn searing this he considered he was searing an 
insensitive thing—a thing as nearly insensitive as any- 
thing could be. Severe compression was necessary to 
keep the blood from flowing. Because the searing was 
done with a hot iron the operation was not, therefore, 
outrageous. If there was anything that would destroy 
an organism about the scrotum or about the parts he 
thou ht it was the hot iron. He was making rather a 

lea for the hot iron. He was always willing to take a 
esson from a homaopath and pleased to hear Mr. 
Hurndall upon any subject, but he was not sure that the 
administration of tincture of arnica internally or the use 
of calendula had any power to destroy the organism that 
produced suppuration, because internally or externally no 
one believed in ig gp without a micro-organism. 
He thought from his observation all over the country 
that in nine cases out of ten after horses were castrated 
they were simply turned out in a field, let go, received 
no further treatment, and by exercise they kept the 
scrotum open sufficiently long to prevent those condi- 
tions which favoured the growth of micro-organisms. 
But that was not always the case. If they castrated a 
lot of sheep and turned them out on soils where there 
were the micro-organisms of tetanus, perhaps 95 per cent. 
of them would die. Within the last two or three da 
he had had requests from two or three different gentle- 
men for anti-toxin to prevent their colts dying of 
tetanus. In answer to Prof. Macqueen he said he had 
known of horses bleeding to death. 

Professor MacquEEN : While under the operation of 
castration ? 

Professor PENBERTHY: I have never known a horse 
die under the operation. I know of one that died from 
the effects of the chloroform given it. He added that 
there was very little doubt that castration was about as. 
painful an operation as they could engage in, and it was 
their bounden duty to use an anesthetic if they could, 
provided the anzsthetic did not do more harm, did not 
upset the animal more than the shock from castration 
would. He would suggest cocaine as a local anesthetic 
to be injected in the scrotum. This anesthetic was not 
costly, its administration would not occupy much time, 
and it would not upset the animal in any shape or form. 
He might say that the operation of clamping the skin 
and all the cord was not uncommon in this country, the 
testicles being allowed to slough off. Heavy trapping 
clamps were placed about the testicles and they were 
allowed to slough off. In some ‘parts of the country 
where peritonitis, as the result of micro-organisms, was 
apprehended, this operation was performed. Then there 
was the operation of bistournage, which was described in 


| = text-books and was done with ease. 


he CHAIRMAN, in closing the discussion, said had the 
time allowed he should have liked, from his considera- 
ble experience of castration in India, to have explain 
some few systeins of castration which had escaped the 
notice of Captain Nunn. One system that occu 
him was adopted in the Madras Presidency, but it was @ 
very brutal method. A hot iron punctured through the 
scrotum into the testicle, and into this was inserted 4 
quantity of arsenic. He personally preferred to use os 
hot iron and he always chloroformed the animal. H¢ 
had tried oneng, He should like to describe 
operation and the special instrument made for the put- 
pose. It was quite a surgical operation, and he asst ‘ 
them it had n eminently successful. It was Pe 
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formed without mishap. Young veterinarians joining 
the Army Veterinary Department and sent on active 
service would find it a good plan to practice the art of 

ing. He had had to practice this art in Abyssinia. 
He had nothing but an ordinary pocket knife with which 
to castrate three ponies. He castrated them and tied 
the artery. His experience taught him that exercise was 
most beneficial. They were bound to exertise these 
pogies. They had to proceed on the march immediately 
after the operation had been performed. He was right 
in front of the expedition, and as soon as the animals 
were castrated they had to march and do their duty as 
before. If they died they died, but they had to march 
and they did not die. He would mention an amusing 
incident that came under his notice in India. There 
were ignorant castrators there as here. An Indian had 
some rope hobbles, very defective ones. He operated on 
one testicle successfully and was about to operate on the 
other, and had got so far as to make an incision through 
the scrotum when, in turning round with the testicle in 
his left hand to make some remark to a byestander, the 
horse let fly, broke the rope, hit the operator and sent 
him flying—and the testicle too. (Laughter. 

Captain Nunn: Gentlemen, if you will allow me I 
will take some of the remarks together and answer as I 
have got them down. First Mr. Taylor alluded to my 
not mentioning after treatment. Well, I purposely 
avoided doing so. I thought to enter into that would 
take too long a time and that it would be going over old 
, In after treatment I really think more harm is 

se | over dressing than under dressing. Mr. Taylor 
alluded to removing the end of the scrotum in rams. I 
remember having heard what he says about removing 
a portion of the scrotum, and I am obliged to him for 
the hint. Mr. Hunting made a remark about the 
restraint. That also I purposely avoided touching upon. 
All I say is that, in the case of young animals, if I can 
use hobbles I prefer them, but if a horse is fatigued by 
the endeavour to get the hobbles on, then I employ ropes. 
Mr. Hunting made a remark about the ligature ye 
That is possible, I do not think it is probable, I never 
had an accident. Several gentlemen remarked upon the 
necessity of exercising animals after the operation. In 
this I thoroughly agree. In the East during the warm 
weather the animals were always operated upon in the 
morning and they were exercised again in the evening. 
There is, perhaps, an historic instance of the beneficial 
effect of exercise. During the Crimean war, after the 
battle of Balaclava, the 12th Hussars and the 10th 
Lancers were ordered from India to the Crimea. They 
marched down to the sea coast and embarked, and reach- 
ing Suez they disembarked and had to march across the 
desert to Alexandria where they were shipped to the 
Crimea. On the march through the desert the whole of 
the animals were castrated. Then they continued their 
march. Mr. Samson asked about the standing operation. 
I know nothing about it. 1 have never even seen it 
done. Mr. Hurndall spoke of arnica as an antiseptic. 
never used that. He also mentioned 
ve used calendula myself, but only as an antiseptic. 

r. Barrett referred to anesthetics. Of course the 
practitioner has to — himself to circumstances. My 
experience amongst horses agrees with that of Mr. 

em namely that the horse is an animal that is not 
Leer arly subject to peritonitis. Professors Macqueen 
te Peaberthy spoke of anesthetics and the latter men- 
full enn _ I have used cocaine, and fairly success- 
certainly produces a local anesthesia. I have 
— eavoured to we anesthesia of part of the 
with Po by using Robertson’s spray ether. I quite agree 
owe Macqueen as to cleanliness. I am always 
ioe — ul in cleaning the penis, the sheath, and wash- 

ce Scrotum. Whether this is over care or labour 
~vown away I do not know. It has certainly been my 


about the temperature rising somewhat irregularly, I 
collected a series of statistics in this matter while at 
Lahore Veterinary College, and I think I published 
them in The Veterinary Journal about five years ago. 


castration itself Professor Macqueen asks me if it is 
not a fact that in India the natives absolutely shear the 
testicles off. They do, I believe, but it must be borne in 
mind that the knife the natives use is not so sharp as a 
surgical instrument would be. I have never abeolehely 
seen the thing but I have seen the unfortunate creatures 
afterwards. This is the method adopted in the case of 
the slaves brough down from the interior of South 


the waist in the hot sands. I understand that amongst 
the native boys the mortality is very great. Mr. Upton 
asked if I made the opening in the scrotum large. I 
only make it sufficiently large to allow of the exit of the 
testicles. I have never had a case of hemorrhage follow 
from the administration of chloroform beforehand. Cap- 
tain Haslam asked me if separating the adhesion of the 
cord did any harm and he considers this supposition a 
myth. I quite agree. Mr. Wragg asked me why I use 
a castrating knife instead of the ecraseur. My reason 
is personal convenience. I find it much more easy to 
use the knife. 

The CHarrRMAN : Allow me to move a vote of thanks 
to Captain Nunn for the very excellent paper he has read 
tu us to-night. 

Mr. Caton seconded the motion which was carried 
unanimously. 

oe tain NUNN briefly acknowledged the compliment 
paid him. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I beg to propose a vote of 
thanks to our Chairman for having successfully presided 
over our meeting to-night 

Mr. Barrett: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 


proceedings terminated. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROFESSOR KOCH ON THE RINDERPEST IN 
AFRICA. 


THE PropuctTIon oF IMMUNITY. 


Professor Koch has lost no time after his arrival at the 
Cape in getting to work to study the rinderpest. Look- 
ing at the question from the purely practical side, he has 
inverted his usual method of procedure, and has com- 
menced his investigations with the object of finding out 
a cure for, rather than of discovering the cause of, this 
disease in cattle. From certain points of view this is 
exceedingly interesting, as he appears to be so convinced 
of the utility of the serum treatment in this class of 
disease that he has at once tackled the serum method 
from two points of view. First by producing a modified 
disease in certain susceptible animals, and secondly, by 
taking the serum from animals that have suffered from 
the disease, aud injecting this either alone into diseased 
animals, or with virulent blood into healthy animals, 
hoping in the one case to cut short the progress of the 
disease, and in the other to set . such a modified or 
— form, that the animal will recover and be pro- 
tected. 

Recent telegrams are to the effect that the progress of 
immunisation has been found to prodess active immunity 
within a fortnight, and that Professor Koch hopes short] 


Practice. With regard to Professor Macqueen’s remark 


to obtain immunity in a still shorter period. Asa result 


I never heard of a horse dying under the operation of 


Africa to the Zanzibar coast. They are buried up to 
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-of his observations he is convinced that rinderpest can be 


demonstrate that the ordinary methods of infection 


-cutta, on the presence of certain micro-organisms in the 
-clusion that these organisms have no causal relation to 


appears to have come to the conclusion that these also 


disease. In fact, up to the present Koch has been able 


disease. He says on this point: “My examinations 


preventative. 
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eradicated within a short time and with little difficulty. 
How far such an optimistic prophecy will be fulfilled it 
is, as yet, difficult to state. 

INOCULABILITY OF THE DISEASE. 


As regards the disease itself Koch has been able to 


hitherto employed by those investigating the disease are 
exceedingly ineffective, and that a large proportion of 
those cattle that it was tried to infect by means of slime 
from diseased animals smeared on the mucous mem- 
branes, etc., failed to contract the disease. By injecting 
hypodermically the blood from diseased animals into the 
“dewlap” he had been able to produce a very severe 
form of the disease, which has an incubation period of 
three to five days, the animals succumbing and exhibiting 
all the post-mortem appearances of rinderpest. By this 
method every experiment has been positive. 


NEGATIVE EVIDENCE AS TO BACTERIOLOGY. 
Following up the experiments of Dr. Simpson, of Cal” 


bile, he has injected these into the dewlap in the same 
way, with the result that he has been forced to the con- 


rinderpest. He has also examined the organisms sepa- 
rated by Dr. Edington, and after careful experiment 
aie in no way primarily related to the etiology of the 
to separate no micro organisms either from the mucous 


membrane or from the blood which have yet, by experi- 
ment, been proved to have any specific relation to the 


having the discovery of the origin of rinderpest in view, 
will naturally be continued, but the greatest stress must 
be laid upon finding a process by which we are able so 
to attenuate the virus of, rinderpest that we may use it as 


MopIFIED RINDERPEST. 


He finds in connection with this part of the work that 
Merino sheep, and Angora and Cape goats may all con- 
tract a modified form of the disease when they are 
injected with rinderpest blood. From these he is able 
again to infect other goats and sheep, setting up similar 
symptoms, rise of temperature, and the like. With this 
attenuated rinderpest he intends to make his experiments 
upon healthy cattle, and also upon antelopes, pigs, asses, 
mules, and dogs, in order that he may determine whether 


There was a large attendance of members. The notice 
calling the meeting having been read, the minutes of 
last council meeting and of the annual general meeting 
were read and approved of. On the motion of Mr. R. 
Sinclair Scott, seconded by Mr. Robert Brydon, Mr. 
John Gilm»ur was unanimously elected president for the 
ensuing year, and took the chair now vacated by Mr. 
Martin. On the motion of Mr. John Marr, seconded by 
Mr. John M. Martin, Professor M’Call was unanimously 
elected vice-president. Both gentlemen thanked the 
members of council for the honour conferred on them. 
An editing and a general purposes committee were 
elected. Mr. John M. Martin moved—“ That, in view of 
the expression of opinion at the annual general meeting of 
the 4th instant, the Council considers it inexpedient to 
proceed further with the confirmation of the resolutions 
passed on 16th December, 1896.” Lord Arthur Cecil 
seconded. Mr. W. H. Ralston suggested that a small 
committee might be appointed to consider the whole 
question in dispute and report to a subsequent meeting. 
Mr. M’Caig seconded. After some debate, the following 
resolution, moved by Mr. Gillespie, and seconded by Mr. 
Lockhart, became the unanimous finding of the Council : 
“The Council hereb a committee, consisting 
of Professor M’Call, Mr. Brydon, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Gilmour, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Martin, to consider the 
whole question of the standard of admission into the 
Stud Book, and report to a subsequent meeting of 
Council not later than the date of the Glasgow Show in 
April, and the Council hereby further agrees that the 
question of confirming or not confirming the resolutions 

on 16th December, 1896, be delayed until after 
the Council has had an opportunity of considering at 
two separate meetings the report of the special committee 
now appointed.— Glasgow d. 


SIR JAMES SAWYER AND THE VETERINARY 
SURGEON. 


The annual meeting of the Midland Counties Veter- 
inary Medical Association was held on February 19th, 
at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, Mr. F. L. Gooch 
eee presiding over a large attendance of members 
rom all parts of the Midlands. A paper was read by 
Professor McFadyean, entitled “The pte of the 
Profession: A Retrospect and a Forecast.” In the 
course of his observation, Professor McFadyean referred 
to the interference which the members of the veterinary 


these and other animals play any part in the dissemina- 
tion of the disease throughout the colony. The modifica- 
tion of the virus by physical and chemical means is also 
occupying his attention, and he will no doubt have: 
interesting observations to record on this question. | 

SyMPToMs. 


Koch points out that the symptoms of the South 
African rinderpest differ in some respects from the des- 
criptions given by other observers. He finds that the 
diphtheritic membranes on the mouth and palate are but 
slightly marked, whilst the early pathological lesions in 
the intestines are more prominent ; in some cases bloody 
fibrinous casts of the walls being found in the form of 
“coherent masses about a yard long, which form a 
sausage-like complete cast of the walls of the in- 
testines,” surrounding a small canal filled with thin fluid 
excrement.— British Medical Journal. 


CLYDESDALE HORSE SOCIETY. 


An extraordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Society was held on Feb. 17th. Mr. John M. Martin, the 
retiring vice-president, occupying the chair at the outset. | 


profession were subjected to by persons outside 
sphere of its operations, and strongly denounced what he 
regarded as a flagrant example, when the other day 4 
Birmingham physician gravely undertook to instruct 
farmers in the way to deal with tuberculosis among thelr 
animals. It needed no prophet to foretell that Sir James 
Sawyer, when he nt to publicly lecture on 4 
veterinary subject, was tolerably certain to fall into plt . 
of his own digging. Sir James evidently plumed him 
self on being a cautious man, for he was reported to have 
said that he was determined to state only what he knew 
to be facts, and not. to go a hair’s breadth beyond what 
he could prove. Now hé (the speaker) need only take 
single illustration to show how far he broke that Phe 
worthy resolution. Sir James told the Warwic hire 
farmers that tuberculosis was compasationy common 
among sheep and rabbits. Was that a fact? Bvey 
veterinary surgeon knew that it was diametrically oP 
posed tothe fact. Tuberculosis, so far from being com 
paratively common, was absolutely unknown amo 
een ie this country, and he might cite a num” 
- y erroneous statements in Sir James Sawy 
ecture. 4 
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The editorial comment in The Birmingham Daily 
Mail is as follows :—“Sir James Sawyer will have to 
look to it. A little time ago he was enough to give 
farmers some advise as to the best way of dealing with 
tuberculosis among their animals. By so deing he has 
brought down upon his head the wrath of the whole 
veterinary profession. This indignation found vent in 
the paper read by Professor McFadyean, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, on February 19th, to the 
members of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. Certain members of the medical profession, 
he said, were inclined to ang the province of the 
“vet.” They would prefer, the Professor went on, with 
fine scorn, to carry out the inspection of dairy cows 
themselves, or to entrust it to sanitary inspectors or 
policemen. Yet it was as absurd for a medical man to 
proffer advice regarding the treatment of animal diseases 
as it would be for a veterinary surgeon to offer to pre- 
scribe for the stock-owner’s family as well as for his sick 
cattle. Then the Professor proceeded to deal with Sir 
James personally, and metaphorically turned upon him 
and rent him. He would give only one specimen of the 
doctor’s presumption. Sir James had told the Warwick- 
shire farmers that tuberculosis was comparatively com- 
mon among sheep and rabbits. Now there was no such 
thing as tuberculosis — sheep in this country. It 
was utterly unknown. We should not dream of attempt- 
ing to decide this momentous question in view of the 
difference between two so eminent authorities. But we 
shall look forward with some interest, not unmixed with 
conameneh, to Sir James Sawyer’s reply to the bellicose 

essor. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


The results of applying the tuberculin test to a large 
herd of Guernsey cattle are published in the annual 
report of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It appears that five registered Guernseys were purchased 
in. February, 1891. In the winter of 1894-95 one of 
these cows acquired a severe cough and began to lose 
flesh rapidly. This animal and another cow of the same 
lot developed tuberculosis ; they were killed in Novem- 
ber, 1895, and post-mortem examination showed that 
both were badly affected. On January 2, 1896, the herd 
was subjected to the tuberculin test, 34 animals being 
inoculated. Seven temperature readings were taken on 
each animal previous to the injection of tuberculin, and 
eight subsequent to inoculation. The following results 
were obtained :— 


Age No. of No. Declared No. Declared 
Animals. Tuberculous Healthy. 
One year and over... 24 16 8 
Under one year... 0 10 


Apart from the two animals that were badly affected 
and subsequently killed, there were no cases in which 
the physical symptoms of the disease were apparent, 
although in three instances close physical examination 

rought to light suspicious symptoms. Instead of con- 

emning and slaughtering all animals that responded to 
test an attempt was made to save the herd in two 
pays (1) checking the progress of the disease by separa- 
ne all reacting animals from healthy ones; (2) giving 
€ affected herd the best of care, plenty of good feed 
and abundant exercise, so as to ascertain if nature would 
cure any of the animals. 

.*fe general results are thus summarised :—(1) The 
“nn stopped in its spread by the isolation of 
wey from healthy animals. (2) All animals that 
second On first injection likewise responded to the 

ond application of the test, although the general 


animals. (4) All calves of tuberculous paren isolated’ 
soon after birth and fed on Pastel 2 milk showed no 
reaction when submitted to the tuberculin test. It is 
claimed that these facts indicate that the spread of 
tuberculosis among cattle may be controlled, and that at 
least some of the reacting animals may, under careful 
treatment, be used for breeding purposes, provided that 
their offspring be tested before being admitted to the 
healthy portion of the herd. It is believed that such a 
course of treatment will commend itself to many dairy 
farmers who recognise that they have the disease in their 
herds, but who are unwilling to slanghter reacting high- 
bred stock that are apparently in the best of condition. 
Conservative measures in the treatment of this matter 
may, it is thought, possibly result in the more extensive 


application of the tuberculin test, with its consequent 
advantages, than compulsory legislation of a stringent 
character. 


In half-a-dozen Wisconsin herds tested in 1896 there 


were 98 animals of one year old and over and 34 under 
one year. Of the former 22, but of the latter none, 
reacted to the tuberculin test. Tuberculosis is so often 
introducted into a herd by the purchase of affected stock 
that breeders are, it is stated, beginning to recognise the 
value of tuberculin-tested animals. It is, moreover, 
evident from the figures just given—and the theory is 
strengthened by contemporary evidence—that young 
stock are much more likely than mature animals to be 
free from the disease.—The Times. 


hysical appearance of the-herd was materially improved. 
wi le repeated use of tuberculin did not appear to 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
February 17th, 1897. 


Sir, 

Some of the provisions of the Public Health (Scotland). 
Bill now before Parliament are so unusual, so unexpected, 
and so different from what we have hitherto been ac- 
customed, that I would like to call public attention to . 
them, more especially as they affect the interests of agri- 
culturists, dairymen, and stock-owners. 


Section 40 of the bill recognises as legally sufficient 


the examination of animals “intended for the food of 
man” by medical officers and sanitary inspectors. How- 
ever well qualified these officials may be for their res- 
pective duties, it does not follow that they will be equally 
at home doing the work of the veterinary surgeon. The 
latter now admittedly occupies a position in relation to 
animal diseases analogous to that occupied by the medi- 
cal practitioner in relation to the diseases of man. But 
here is an attempt at legislation, intimately connected 
with the diseases of animals, in which the position of the 
veterinary surgeon is delegated to those who have no 
oe qualification or training for the work, and besides 
the 


lack of qualification, many of whom have, if not a 


repugnance, at least a feeling that they would much pre- 
fer to have nothing to do with it. 


The proposal is certainly not calculated to give con- 


fidence to the stock-owner that this section will be ad- 
ministered with that ability and fairness which all our 
statutes ought to be. 


However, it might be a mere omission, as in section 57, 


which deals with the inspection of dairies, provision is 
made for a qualified veterinary surgeon to examine the 
cows. If this is the case it will only be necessary to call 
the attention of those responsible for the bill to the fact 
to have the matter put right. 


But whatever may have been the intention, it lies with 


those owners of animals “intended for the food of man,” 
who are likely to be most directly affected by the present 
construction of the section, to see that it is properly 
amended.—I am, 


J. R. U. Dewar. 


injuriously affect the health of any of the reacting | Zhe Scotsman, Feb. 18. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


Some months agoa friend gave me a fox terrier puppy. 
He told me the a a thoroughbred. To this state- 
ment I was somewhat indifferent, as my experience with 
thoroughbreds is that they are more delicate than mon- 
grels. What I wanted was a healthy, good-tempered, 
affectionate animal—as a contrast to my last peppery, 
hot-tempered pet, who had bitten twelve people ina 
year. From the day that he arrived, at five weeks old, 
Coaxy was angelic. He did not fret or whine after his 
mother, was most easily trained in the way he should go, 
and, without doubt, was the most loving creature ever 
created. But—there is always a “but”—he grew to an 
abnormal size. His tail had not been docked, and it 
waved at a - length in the air. His legs were long, 
ending in huge paws, and he was undeniably ugly. 
People who considered themselves dog-fanciers roared 
with laughter at him, and one man—who prides himself 
-on kennel lore—insisted that he was a mastiff. However, 
in this world people and dogs are valued for their lova- 
ble and ingratiating qualities, and neither Coaxy’s ridi- 
culous tail nor long legs had prevented him taking by 
storm our hearts. And I comforted myself by thinking 
that at least as a mongrel he would be healthy. Not so, 
he had every disease that a dog of lineage could have 
and a few rare maladies in which curs only indulge. I 
took him to a West End doctor, highly recommended ; 
he did him no good whatever, and made himself very 
unpleasant by twice remarking, “ He’s ugly.” Then 
I sent him to a very eminent man, and his treat- 
ment was inefficient. After days of heavy languor 

r Coaxy developed red mange, and while that was 
in full sway a racking, incessant cough. Meanwhile 
a member of my family had heard of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in Camden Town. (Every cab- 
driver in London knows where it is, as the hospital 
treats all domestic animals—-horses, dogs, cows, etc.— and 
it may take a turn now and then at those of the Zoo. I 
don’t know.) Professor Macqueen, a thoroughly scientific, 
intelligent gentleman, is the president of the institution, 
and I cannot speak too highly of him, or of the treatment 
which my dog received. He is now at home, after five 
weeks in the hospital, fat, saucy, gay, happy, and _ per- 
fectly healthy. The cab-driver who drove us there said, 
“Oh, Miss, ’ee’s done for.” I met a gentleman at the 
hospitable house of Lady Jeune, and he told me he had 
a valuable horse at the hospital, and was most pleased at 
the treatment, and my advice to the anti-vivisectionists 
and to those who love animals is, to send subscriptions 
to this admirable and scientific institution ; in doing so, 
they will forward the animal’s cause far more than: by 
ill-advised complaints issued through the Animals’ 
Friend. One assistance is practical, the other theoretical. 
— Weekly Sun. (From the Woman's Column.) 


When “Vets.” Differ. 


James Hill, a carman, was charged at Thames with 
working a horse in an unfit condition, and John Roffey 
horse keeper, in the employ of Mr. H. Vile was summon 
for allowing it to be worked. 

Mr. H. 8. Nye, veterinary surgeon, said the off foreleg 
of the horse Hill was driving was very much swollen. 
It was hot, painful to touch, and it was impossible the 
horse was sound when it went out. 

For the defence, Mr. A. Farrow, veterinary surgeon, 
said the horse had a swelled limb, and he ordered it to 
be worked lightly. He thought the horse when touched 
— flinched from fear. 

r. Mead: Do have a little generosity and courtesy 


to another gentleman belonging to the same 7 Do 
you mean to say Mr. Nye has misrepresented the con- 
dition of the horse Mr. Farrow : I wouldn’t say that. 
Mr. Mead : Of course not, when the question is put to 
you straight, but you are not above insinuating. It is 
simply di ful. Stand down, sir. 
Fach defendant was fined 5s. 


Glanders. 

At the last meeting of Council of the Royal Apt 
cultural Society quite a new departure was made. For 
the first time on record reference was made to a disease 
of horses. This is satisfactory and by way of marking 
the event we quote the following from the report in the 
Live Stock Journal :— 


GLANDERS IN Horses. 

“Mr. Martin considered that something should be 
done with regard to the disease of glanders, which he 
looked upon as a preventable disease, and which he 
thought might be thoroughly eradicated.” 


We hope Mr. Martin will press the subject again. 


The Cape Agricultural Journal. 


With the new year our contemporary, with whom we 
exchange with ‘much pleasure, and with most religious 
punctuality on both sides, has put on a new shape. It 
now appears as a large 8vo. (Ryl.), and has more the 
appearance of our monthlies and quarterlies than its old 
quarto form. It is published fortnightly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We cannot, of course, offer any 
comment on the major portion of its contents which are 
mainly agricultural, and distinctly South African at that, 
but we never take it up without thinking that our fellow 
subjects there are to be envied the services of so capable 
and judicious an editor. Of comments there are few, of 
“talk” there is none; but items of theory and of practi- 
cal experience likely tc be of use to his readers find their 
way to its pages from North Britain and New Zealand, 
Mark Lane and Wall Street, from France and Germany, 
eeeetey and viticulture) Australia, West Indies, U.S.A, 
rom the Atlantic to the Pacific—information as to fish, 
flesh, and fowl, forage plants, grain crops, fruit—till one 

wants to go there and “grow ’em all.” ; 

Mr. D. Hutcheon attends to the veterinary ite 
which are not very numerous ; of course the individ 
values of the animals are less than in England. But 
there is much interesting material there awaiting the 
V.S. of an enterprising mind. 


Texas Fever caused by Ticks. 


Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United Stated Department of Agriculture says— 

“ There isno doubt of the existence of the micro 
organism in the blood of cattle affected with Texas fever 
as described in the bureau reports. The propagation ° 
the disease through cattle ticks is not a theory to be put 
aside, but is a fact which has been confirmed in so maby 
parts of the courtry by so many different investigators 
that it is now beyond doubt.” 


A Remarkable Cart. 


OR Sale, 4 Short-legged Welsh Cart Horses of 
Mares, also Cart In-foal on short legs ; ages 5 t0 
years, 16 to 16-3 high ; suitable for farmers contractors 
or others; the above are warranted workers 1 
shafts, chains or plough, and sound reason for parting ; 
contract finished ; any trial. Prices £18 to £25,—Pow 

3 Cromwell Street, Afferton Road, Nottingham. 


[This advertisement is from a Derby evening paper.) 
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The Claim by a ‘‘Cow Doctor.” 


The case of Wm. Oxborrow, cow doctor, against Hy. 
Denny, farmer both of Stanton, for £5 18s. 6d. in respect 
of services to stock, which had been adjourned, was now 
called on for his Honor, Judge Eardley Wilmot, to give 

is decision. At the last Court, Mr. H. O. C. Walpole 
i argued on behalf of the defendant that the plaintiff 
could not recover the money, not being a qualified vet- 
erinary surgeon, and he quoted from the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act in proof of his contention, 

Mr. H. B. Ashton, for the plaintiff, had con- 
tended that his client did not come within the 
scope of the section and sub-section quoted, as he did not 
claim to be a veterinary a and did not pass as 
such.—His Honor then stated that he thought the sub- 
section quoted was fatal to the claim of the plaintiff, but, 
at the request of Mr. Ashton, consented to defer his deci- 
sion, Mr. Ashton urging that an adverse verdict would 
take the bread out of the mouth of the plaintiff, who had 
a large family to maintain. Mr. Ashton further > am 
the case now, but his Honor said after carefully consider- 
ing the point he must rule that the sub-section which had 
been quoted was fatal to the plaintiff's claim.—On the 
application of Mr. Ashton he disallowed costs, and con- 
sented to make a note of the case with a view to assist- 
ing the plaintiff to get on the Register Mr. Ashton sayin 
he thought he would be able to get on, and that a wo 
from his Honor would go a long way in his favour. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Lieut. A. Smith arrived from India 19th inst, on 
six months sick leave of absence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADVERTISING. 
Dear Sir, 


If advertising is such a disgraceful thing why not stop 
the indirect advertising. I know of members who allow 
their photograph to appear in books and papers, with 
their history, etc., yet the Council take no notice of this, 
but if a fresh practitioner comes into the neighbour- 
hood with an advertisement, the old ones are up in arms 
and try their best to prevent him doing anything. Let 
this indirect advertising and lecturing to the se and 
anwering questions, and giving advice in the papers and 
writing books to make ale. Bee their own horse or 
cattle doctor, be also abolished, and let us have a fair and 
open field for the battle of life. 

M.R.C.V.S. 


A SEQUEL TO A CAT STORY. 

Dear Sir, 
A few weeks ago a Newbury (Berks) paper published, 
and other papers copied, a “cat story” very similar to the 
alming one you reprinted last week. There were the 
usual “facts”—the cat was taken a long railway journey 
ina hamper, had disappeared from the new home and 
reappeared at the old home, having in its journey (?) 
. several tolerably wide rivers—and so on. The 
ine days at the early part of this month found me spend- 
a couple of days with some relations in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and I was, of course, asked to 
felt rie opinion on this marvellous journey—-it was un- 
1 quiet but emphatic. Then came the sequel. 


] 
a down the ‘Mage, had lost her cat on the same 
y at the wonder “came home”; and both she and | 
neighbours were pretty sure that the cat was hers. 


Further, it came out that the cat had not gone to the 


old home, but the claimant had “picked him up” and | 


brought him to the house. Some of the neighbours 
thought they saw several differences, but the claimant 
would not have it, and I believe it is not yet safe to 
suggest doubts on the matter either to him or to his 
wife. 

I should like to see a few more of these “stories” 
ventilated, though I think it will be centuries yet before 
they lose their attraction toa section of the public.— 
Yours faithfully, 

South Country. 


WHITE-THORN POISONING. 


Dear Sir, 

Having seen a case or two of the above, I have noticed 
that they only occur in the late summer or autumn. [ 
have never seen or heard of a case in the spring from 
eating the leaves and young shoots. If they contained 
any active principle surely we should get cases in the 
spring ; for the leaves and shoots are eaten a deal 
by horses and sheep, especially when grass is short. 

In my opinion, in the autumn the berries and shoots 
(the latter being more ligneous at that season) act as a 
mechanical irritant to the stomach and intestines, and 
thus cause vomiting. I have seen cases of vomiting in 
horses, from eating oak shoots, and the fruit of the dog 
rose bush, during dry summers, some with fatal results. 
Those horses which vomit and get rid of the irritant, 
without rupture of any organ, always make a speedy re- 
covery.—Yours truly, 

OXonIAN. 


V.S. AS OFFICERS OF THE R.S.P.C.A. 


Sir, 

In your journal of the 9th January I read a letter on 
the above subject by Mr. Gibbings, VS. On the 30th 
January there appeared in your columns a letter from the 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., who gave the name of the 
veterinary surgeon in question as Mr. Moore, Norreys 

ince the 30th of January, whilst perusing your r 
I have looked for an explanation from Mr. of 
duct, but without success. The unrefuted statements of, 
Mr. Gibbings, V.S., and especially those by Mr. Colam, 
call for immediate inquiry by the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

At first sight the case referred to by Mr. Gibbings, 
struck me as being one which might have prompted a 
veterinary surgeon to take active steps to relieve an 
animal from pain, but when taken in conjunction with 
the statements made by Mr. Colam, one can only con- 
clude that Mr. Moore (who by the way is not a 
M.R.C.V.S., but a registered veterinary surgeon) should 
be invited by the Council to explain. 

To characterise the circumstances as suspicious is not 
an extravagant assertion, and I earnestly hope that the 
Council will take into their serious consideration whether 
Mr. Moore’s name should be retained on the Register. 
—Yours faithfully, . 

M.R.C.V.S. 


February 24th, 1897. 


ABDOMINAL SYMPTOMS. 
IR, 


In last issue of The Veterinary Record I read with 
much interest Mr. E. W. Hoare’s carefully digested notes 
on the comparative value of symptoms in diagnoses of 
abdominal affections in the horse. I can thoroughly 
endorse all hi smost practical observations on clinical 
study and correct value of symptomatology. 

In these modern times, when the treatment of ab- 
dominal diseases is so varied, and even so diametrically 
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srpoeite it behoves the practitioner to be doubly careful 
in his diagnosis. So many cases are brought under our 
notice with a mixture of favourable and unfavourable 
symptoms, the cases hanging in the balance, or, as it were 
on the border line between simple colic and enteritis. 
Under these conditions shall we adopt the anodyne, 
stimulation or physostigmine treatment. Truly the older 
and more experienced: we are we become the more 
sceptical of infallible guides and infallible treatment. 

ay I be allowed under these considerations to add a 
few more symptoms which Mr. Hoare has overlooked in 
his very exhaustive notes. 

Purging or repeated evacuations of small quantities 
of feces, I at first consider an unfavourable symptom. 

Congestion of the visible mucous membranes, more 
especially of the conjunctiva is a most unfavourable 
symptom. 

Dark color of blood. I am not an advocate of 
phlebotomy, but when I do bleed and find the blood 
abnormally dark in color [ consider it an unfavourable 
symptom. 

Muscular tremors—especially a quivering or vibratory 
motion of the tail, prognosticates a fatal termination. 
I remember returning from a country call and found my 
assistant attending a case in the yard. I had only seen 
the tail of the horse past the jamb of the door of box. 
I gave a snap shot prognosis that the case would prove 
fatal, and, much to my assistant’s surprise, it proved 
correct. 

Breathing. Short catchy shallow respirations indicates 
exhaustion. 

Relaxation of sphincter ani indicates ebbing of vital 
power. 

Exhaustion from overwork. In the spring season, es- 
pecially when field labour is behind and our farmers in 
their anxiety to get the seeds in overwork their horses, 
then we have the highest percentage of fatal cases. We 
practitioners may try our best and most scientific treat- 
ment but the animals seem to have no recuperative 
power. 

JAMES DuNLop. 

Downpatrick. 


THE NEW TENACULUM. 


Sr 

The description of the new tenaculum, made by Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons, and figured in your last issue, I find 
a little hard to master. It is desirable to thoronghl 
understand its principles before purchasing, so I will 
briefly mention the points that appear perplexing. 

“The advantages claimed . . . . shortness enables 

great leverage to be obtained.” 

Now as to this leverage—if the instrument is used as 
a lever its action must resemble that of the familiar 
crow-bar. When the tenaculum is under the nerve and 
the lifting commences, the weight is at the point, the 

‘ulcrum on the tendon and the power at the handle. 
ith such a lever of the first order would it not be found 
that the shorter the handle the /ess the leverage ? 
_ The above certainly applies to straight levers but the 
instrument is a bent one and possibly governed by the 
law that— 

“When there is equilibrium on the lever the 
ower is to the weight as the length of the perpen- 
icular from the fulcrum on the direction of the 

weight is to the length of the perpendicular from the 
fulcrum on the direction of the power.” 

But after all, is the neurotomy tenaculum used as a 
lever? Most operators appear to handle it as a needle- 
woman does a stiletto in separating the fibres of fabric 
or a sailor a marline-spike to force apart the strands of 
& rope. 

As an eye is represented at each extremity there may 


because “a fine delicacy of edjertanent ” is claimed, and 
“the shape of the handle enables the latter to be forced 
underneath the nerve, thus doing away with the necessity 
for using a piece of silk or string.” 

Perhaps some of your readers who have tried this 
tenaculum will kindly explain its principles and 
enumerate its superiorities over others of its kind.— Yours 


truly, 
H. G. Rogers. 
170, Brompton Road, 8.W. 
February 24th. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT. 


Dear Sir, 

I notice in your issue of January 30th, a letter by 
M.R.C.V.S. complaining about the Act being so little 
heeded by unqualitied men (such as farriers, ee ders, &ve,), 
and asking the question should this be so? He seems to 
think (1) the local V.S. is afraid to report on these men. 
(2) In most instances people do not think it is illegal 
practice, and they think right. It is not illegal practice but 
unfair practice. It can’t, Mr. Editor, be illegal so long 
as the unqualified man assumes no name, title or descrip- 
tion implying that he a Practitioner of Veterinary 
Surgery, or of any branch thereof. I would refer your 
correspondent to the 17th clause of the Veterin 
Surgeons’ Act (1881), he will see there that the R.C.V. 
have no power to interfere so long as the person assumes 
no veterinary title. Publishing a warning in the news- 
papers would do no good, the public know right well 
what the man is before they employ him, and do so at 
their own risk. ‘ 

Having these men to contend with myself, I am in a 
position to 3 YiK an opinion on the subject, I am as 
anxious as M.R.C.V.S. to see the day when there will be 
no more of these men in the country. But, Mr. Editor, 
that day is far distant. The Act, undoubtedly, has been 
a great benefit to the profession, not so much, however, 
in this country as in England. The people here don’t go 
in for so much quackery as you in England do. [ agree 
with your opinion pear Mek in The Record of Jan 
16th, in answer to your correspondent “Benighted.” 
M.R.C.V.S. can have’ patience and wait for about forty 

ears, he will see the veterinary profession 

i 
it is getting worse for ne money.) The quacks, 
those whom your correspondent writes about, and the 
Existing Practitioners—some of whom are undoubted] 
ood and useful men—are fast passing away. Youa 
, Mr. Editor, will scarcely live to see these changes, but 
they will come. What I should like to see is the words 
farrier and farriery banished for ever from the English 
language. They no nowadays to my 
thinking. If meant to apply only to horseshoers or coer 
ing smiths, as they are called by some people, why = 
name them by their right name, and not that of farrer! 
The name farrier was a grand old name for the practi 
tioner of animal medicine prior to the establishment 
Veterinary Colleges in this countey. We are protec 
to a great measure, by our Act of Parliamen Ot ‘i 
— I think in some parts better) than the Med! 

ct. Therefore, I think, we all, especiall or 
Editors and other leading members, should endeav i 
to do their best to place the profession in a 0 
ought to attain—it being now a recognised and a leam 


one. 
The Council of the R.C.V.S. have brought abou . 
and great change in extending the course to 7 fc a 
and imposing a higher matriculation. I think, Ms 
and I have reasons for it that I won’t explain now, al 
it would have been much better had the Act ait 
come into force ten years before it did ; the pr 


tter position (I mean socially, not emery | 


be a little doubt as to which end is intended for use, 


was quite as ready for it in 1871 as it was In 1881. 
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I hope you will deem this worthy of insertion in your 
next issue, coming as it does from one who has many 
difficulties to contend with in this part of the United 
Kingdom, but who has withal the veterinary profession 


rt. 
19th. An IrisH PRACTITIONER. 


ON SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


‘the last two issues of Zhe Record have been much 
occupied by articles on tubercle, and in consequence 
some new theories have cropped up on this very inter- 
esting subject, on which I would like to make a few 
remarks. 

Various members of the medical profession have been 
taking a rather prominent part in the discussions, and 
these gentlemen have generally ignored the veterinary 
element or interest in the subject. Sir James Sawyer is 
quite sure that if medical men and agriculturists would 
only co-operate the tubercle pest would soon be extin- 
guished ! Sir James is rather paradoxical in his remarks, 
as for instance in opening the discussion he says 
tuberculosis is comparatively a new subject, while a short 
way down he is sure that tuberculosis is not a new 
i As a matter of course we all coincide with the 
latter observation. Sir James has some remarkably 
original ideas on tubercle, one of which leaves the reader 
in considerable doubt as to whether Koch’s bacillus is 
the cause or the effect of the disease known as tubercu- 


osis, 

We are told that unless the animal be predisposed the 
tubercle-bacillus will never produce tuberculosis. In 
other words that “an animal in perfect health is practi- 
cally “immune against the tubercle-bacillus.” This is 
simply absurd, and does away with the entire theory of 
infection and contagion. In fact it is tantamount to 
saying that if an animnal is not previously the subject of 
latent tubercle Koch’s bacillus will remain compiian in 
that animal. The healthy animal system isof no earthly 
use to Koch’s bacillus, it must have a specially prepared 
oe soil to vegetate in. So says Sit ames 

wyer. 

Mr. Henry Thompson, M.R.C.V.S., hopes that very 
soon the younger members of our profession will success- 
fully prove that tubercle is only spread by infection ; 
but at present he is certain that it is hereditary an 
Sometimes congenital. There is one tuberculous bull 
whose hereditary influence Mr. Henry Thompson traces 

kward or forward, for 1 am afraid to say how many 
ears, but not altogether as far back as Noah. Mr. 
hompeon is also, along with Messrs. Stephenson, Bell, 
ro and Trigger, of opinion that the male has more 
do with the spread of tubercle than the female, and 
rl Mr. Thompson has never met with a tubercular tes- 
cle. He has castrated thousands of bovines and as yet 
never come across a tubercular testicle. Well, I 
“"W, ! Did he ever look for one ? 
ould Mr. Henry Thompson kind] explain how the 
testich to so successfully spread tubercle if his (the bull’s) 
icles are not affected? We are told that unless a| 


Mr. Penberthy says he has examined thousands of 
animals, and Mr. Warren has inspected numerous tuber- 
culosed carcasses, but neither of these gentlemen had 
ever seen one single rumen affected with tubercle. This 
is really ridiculous, and must have astounded the three 
medical gentlemen who actually examined the diseased 
rumen belonging to the carcase under litigation. There 
is not the shadow of a doubt but the medicals were cor- 
rect in reporting that this rumen was infested with 
tubercle ; and how any veterinarian, with even limited 
experience, not to speak of thousands of inspections, 
could have even dreamed of the escape of the rumen in a 
case of abdominal tuberculosis, must remain a mystery 
incapable of solution. 

In an exactly similar case in which I was recently con- 
sulted, carcase hanging in slaughter house, I found some 
partsof rumen overtwo inches thickwith tuberculardeposit, 
and attached to abdominal parietes, and yet when lining 
membranes of abdomen and thorax were removed 
passed the carcase as fit for human consumption, thus 
coinciding with the decision of the Bench in the Maid- 
stone case. 

I cannot say that I have made post-mortem examina- 
tions on thousands of tuberculosed carcases, but I can 
safely say that I have seen dozens of rumens very 
seriously affected with tubercle in all stages of develop- 
ment. In fact we cannot have well marked abdominal 
tubercle without the rumen being more or less affected. 

A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S. 

Banff. 


(This letter was unavoidably held over last week,) 


MAY VETERINARY SURGEONS DIFFER? 


Dear 

Do doctors never disagree? and is a scene between 
bench and bar an unknown occurrence? How often in 
public trials are not experts called for and against a 
particular view, and give expression to expert opinions 
which are diametrically contrary? (Quwot homines, tot 
sententie. 

Mr. Mead, the magistrate at the Thames Police Court, 
evidently considers a veterinary surgeon to be wanting 
in generosity and courtesy who testifies that a horse is 
in a fit condition for light work, which another veteri- 
nary surgeon has declared untit. If members of the 


d profession are not to be permitted freedom of judgment 


in cases of this kind, what becomes of the liberty of the 
subject, and how are we to protect the interests of our 
clients as far as we can with honesty ’—Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Arrnur H. Farrow. 
21 Commercial Street, 
London, E. 


THE 1881 ACT. 

Dear Sir, 

I don’t agree with you that the Council are not to: 
blame for allowing unlicensed persons to practice, I 
blame them, and them alone. The first Charter granted 


*ows udder is infested with tubercle per se her milk is | they got the right of the words veterinary surgeon, but 
and fit for human consumption, and incapable of | no Act of Parliament. They allowed, when they got the 

ucing tubercle in the consumer. Act, blacksmiths, horse copers, druggists, grooms, etc. to 
ur. Thompson’s definition of the difference between | be put on a separate Register, and now they call them- 
reditary and congenital is incorrect, as I suppose he | selves veterinary surgeon and come out with a brass 
himself ere now have concluded. The terms are | plate, and we have quacks in all directions. One day 
Synonymous, a veterinary ne groom called in the place of his 


In your issue of last week I find a lengthy report of a | master in consu 


meat case in which the medical and veterinary | p 
IS very the veterinary d tioner, that there should be an amendment of the Act to 


y. Two of the veterinaries, | put a stop to these grooms, blacksmiths, and gelders 
arren and John Penberthy, coincided in | performances.—Yours truly, 


evidence 
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ef 
Messrs, Frank the 


tation, and I quickly ordered him off the 
remises 1am of the same opinion as Young Practi- 


B. EGGLeTon. 


ihe an extraordinary piece of evidence, namely, that 


the rumen in bovines is never affected with tubercle! — 
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Communications, Booxs, aND Papers Recervep—Capt. 
J.A.Munn, Messrs. G. Thatcher, A. H. Farrow, H. Olver, 
B. Eggleton, J.A. Robinson, J. Holland, C.H. Huish, 
H.G. Rogers, J.Dunlop, J.A.Prinyle, J.D. Pottie, 
G. Mayall, ‘‘ Oxonian.” 

The Baltimore Sun, The Scotsman. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Original articles and reports should be written en one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


;» Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres: Major Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Dr. 8. K. Nariman, M.p., B. sc., L.v.sc. 
N. D. Dhakmarwala, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
8. N.R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.B.v.c, 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. J. Armstrong, F.R.c.v.s., Penrith 
Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.x.c.v.s., Aspatria. 
Sec: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.R.c.v.s., Warwick-rd, Carlisle 


Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Caucutta V,M.A. 
Pres; Mr. Greenhill, m.x.c.v.s. - 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres. Lt, Col. J. Kettle, a.v.p. 
Bon. Sec. Mr F.C. Mahon, m.n.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Shipley, m.x.c.v.s., Great Yarmouth 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guaseow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. A. Todd. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. a 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert, ¥.n.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin 
Hon, Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.R.c.v.8., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHIrE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Carter, ¥.R.c.v.s., Burnley 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, m.n.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street., Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHikE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Howse, m.n.c.v.s., Lincoln 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A, Robiuson, u.x.c.v.s., Peterboro’ 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 


Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. L. Gooch, r.n.c.v.s., Staniford. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.0.v.s., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 


Natrona VET. AssociaTION. 
Pres: Mr. James F. Simpson, F.8.c.v.s., Maidenhead 
Sec: Prof. ueen, Royal Veterinary College, London 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.B.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 
Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. Albert Wheatley, F.R.0.v 3., 


Sec. of Prov. Com: Mr. E. Percival Owen, M.B.v.v.s. 
Thame, Oxford 


NaTIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
DerencE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.R.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sovutn Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. anp A.s. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, nH. and a.s. 


Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 1 
NortH or Enetanp V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. G. Elphick, m.x.c.v.s., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Dalgleish, m.R.c.v.8, d 
_ _ St. Thomas’ Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 0 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. a 
Norra or Scorntanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Wm. Anderson. m.x.c.v.s., Craigisla, Keith a 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Skinner, m.R.c.v.s., Old Meldrum ir 
Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L, Robson. al 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. = 
Roya, Counties V.M.A. of 
Pres: Mr. Wheatley, m.n.c.v.s., Reading. m 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.n.c.v.s., h | 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington a 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. by 
Scorriso V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. ‘ 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, .n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 7 
Royan Verertmary M.A. it j 
Pres: Prof. Hubday. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Rerry, M.B.c.v.s. ne 
Assist. H.». Mr. F. Crowhurst, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. _ 
ScortisH Merropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Cameron, M.R8.c.v.s8., Berwick-on-Tweed 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ - 
an 
Sours DurHam anp Yorksaise V.M.A. spir 
Pres.: Mr. H. H. Roberts, m.n.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. rl 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.8.0.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. Rs 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June. Sept. and Dee. - | 
SoutHern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. T. King, m.n.c.v.s, Bournemouth, Hants y 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.x.c.v.s.,/Lymington, Hants. or a 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. Isa 
Watzs anp Monmovrusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. T. Edwards, ..¢.v.s., 83 Windsor-st, N ms 
Hon Sec. Mr. Frederic D. McLaren, F.B.c.v.8., cont 
161, Ystrad Road, Pentre, R.S.O., Glamorgs# arse) 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. & dis 
Western Counties V.M.A. ever 
Pres: Mr. C. Hedworth Golledge, M.3.c.v.8., Does mind 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. B. Nelder, r.n.c.v.s., Paul Street, the a 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. Whe 
West or scorzanp V.M.A. horse 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Gilasgo¥ depar 
Treas: Mr. John Neil, m.s.c.y.s., Partick confic 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Begg, u.n.c.v.s., East Kilbride appre 
_ _YorKsHIRE V.M.A. ite js 
Pres Mr. G. Whitehead, m.z.c.v.s., Batley. Lane, hypod 


Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May. 
Second Tuesday in August, November: 


Hon. Sec; Mr. Frank Somers, m.2.c.v.8., 4 Wade : 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and Octo 
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